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TOMAKE THE DEADLANGUAGES VITAL 


Give your classes a full, rich background 


Help them to a realization of the glory that was Greece 
and the extent of her vast legacy to the world in art, lit- 
erature, thought, and ideals. Here is a one-volume work, 
| of 948 pages, written by a scholar and teacher, which gives 

the best of the Greek spirit. Offered at the remarkable 
price of $3.50. 


OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE 


By H. R. JAMES 


Give your classes interesting reading 


Reed: JULIA. A Latin Reading Book............... $0.48 
Morton: LEGENDS OF GODS AND HEROES ...... .60 
Sonnenschein: ORA MARITIMA................... .60 
Reed: CAMILLA. A Latin Reading Book........... .48 
Nall: THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME ............. .60 
Wilkinson: LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME....... .60 
CAESAR’S HELVETIAN WAR ..................... 48 
CAESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN................ 48 


ELEMENTARY LATIN CLASSICS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Meets New Latin Requirements 


Gleason’s Term of Ovid 
With Sight Readings—Revised Edition 


By Ciarence W. Guieason, A.M., Master of Greek and Latin, Roxbury Latin School, 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 242 pages, with notes, vocabulary, and illustrations. $1.12. 


(THERE is a distinct advantage in using these fourteen 

stories from the Metamorphoses of Ovid as a stepping-stone 
from Caesar to Vergil. Written in an entertaining manner, 
they not only make the student acquainted with the legends 
of the gods and heroes, but also lessen the greatest gap in a 
continuous Latin course by familiarizing him with the vo- 
cabulary of Vergil in easier verse. 

Here are all but 300 of the words found in the first book 
of the Aeneid. The work contains about 2075 lines of text, 
with full notes on the text and on scansion, and a vocabulary. 
The first hundred lines are divided into feet for scansion, 
with the accents and caesuras marked. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


“Omne initium est difficile” 


Except for pupils who begin with 


JUNIOR LATIN LESSONS 


By D’?OOGE and ROEHM 


The two books of this series compose a genuine beginner’s 
course, simple in scope, content, and presentation, bright with 
pictures and color plates, and attuned to the abilities and 
the interests of junior high school pupils. At every point 
they meet the recommendations of the Classical Investigation. 


BOOK ONE, $1.36 BOOK TWO, $1.56 


Catalogue prices, subject to the usual discount, are quoted. 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY New York 
Chicago Allanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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THE STYLE SHEET OF THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
A. In Passages that are not Quotations 
I. NAMES OF PERIODICALS 

The name of THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY itself should 
always appear in capitals, throughout. 

References to THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY should run 
thus: THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.35-36. 

There should be no comma after the name. The 
figures should be given in Arabic, and should be given 
in full: 35-36 (not 35-6). For an example see the 
preceding paragraph. 

The titles of all other periodicals should be given in 
full?, i.e. without abbreviations, in Roman type, with 
initial letters only in capitals. 

II. NAMEs oF Books 

Citations of books should be full and complete. 
The words ‘‘full and complete”’ in the foregoing sentence 
include such items as the following: 

(a) All the Christian names, in full, when possible, 
of the author; 

(b) The number of the edition to which reference is 
made; 

(c) The place of publication; 

(d) The name(s) of the publisher(s); 

(e) The date of publication. 

(f) The compass (size) of the book, i.e. the number of 
pages it contains. 

Examples: 

William Young Sellar, The Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age: Virgil? (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1883. Pp. xx + 423). 

Mn THE CLassicaL WEEKLY 21.93, in the last two paragraphs of 
my paper on Scholarship, I spoke in briefest outline of ‘‘the accu- 
racy, the precision, the truth which the scholar should display, 
always, in the presentation of the truth he has discovered”. 

Some day I may, perhaps, find the time, and, what is even more 
necessary, the courage to do, in adequate fashion, the things at 
which I merely hinted in those two paragraphs. 

Meantime, I can help somewhat by printing what is here pre- 
sented, The Style Sheet of THE CLassicAL WEEKLY. This Style 
Sheet has been a matter of slow development. I gladly acknowledge 
a considerable debt to The American Journal of Philology. The 
system followed for years in that periodical has seemed to me at 
once sane and simple. 

Such comments or explanations or justifications of details of 
the Style Sheet as seem necessary will be relegated to footnotes, 
that the Style Sheet itself may be presented as compactly as possible. 

3To some the printing of the names of periodicals always in full 
will seem a waste of space. Nothing is, however, a waste of space 
wnich makes for accuracy, for quickness of understanding, and 

the saving of time of reader or student. 
her, no scholar in the world is learned enough to be able to 
resolve, instantaneously and with inevitable correctness, the abbre- 
Viations of the names of periodicals that are in use (or abuse) in 
divers quarters. To use abbreviations that are cabalistic, as 
mysterious as the leaves of the Sibyl wnen they had been flung into 

rder by the opening of the door of her antrum, is to my mind a 
wholly reprehensible procedure. 

course, if one is obliged to mention a given periodical, or a 
number of periodicals, repeatedly in the course of an article or a 
teview, he can save space, and aid his reader by listing, at the be- 
ginning of article or review, the abbreviations he will employ. He 
should employ those abbreviations, and those alone, throughout, 
With meticulous accuracy. See below, notes 3,and 4. 

When The or A (An) is part of the official title of a periodical, it 
Should not be omitted. A scholar should refer to The American 

ournal of Philology, The Classical Journal, The Classical Quarter- 

, The Classical Review, THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY (not to Classical 

journal, CLAssIcCAL WEEKLY, etc.). 


rene has taught me that none of the things stated here, or 
, in these notes, is unnecessary. 


J. Henry Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome 
(London and Edinburgh, A. and C. Black, 1892. 
2 volumes. Pp. xxxiii + 391; x + 448)*. 

In the giving of titles, the ordinary rules of capitali- 
zation of English titles should be followed (not the 
American Library Association system), whatever 
the language in which the title is written. 


III. REFERENCES 


(1) References to Books.—Arabic numerals should 
always be used to denote volumes and pages, except 
that, if the reference is to a part of a book (Preface or 
Introduction) in which the pages bear numbers in 
Roman numerals, the style of the book should be 
followed (with exactness in the matter of upper case 
or lower case Roman numerals). 

All figures should be given in full: 110-118, 324- 
345 (not 110-8, 324-5); 2.254-258. 

(2) References to Periodicals—In references to 
periodicals, Roman numerals should always be used to 
denote volumes and pages. 

There should be, normally, no punctuation-mark 
between the name of a periodical and the number 
of the volume of that periodical to which reference is 
made. Example: Classical Philology 19.177. 

Where the date of a periodical is given, the date 
should be set in round brackets ( ), immediately 
after the number of the volume to which reference is 
made. A comma should then follow the round brackets. 
Example: The American Journal of Philology 45 
(1924), 97-100. 

(3) References to Greek and Latin Authors.—In the 
case of such an author as Livy or Gellius, where there is 
no need to name the work in question (because we have 
only one work of the author), a comma should not be 
set after the name of the author. Examples: Livy 
1.4.1; Gellius 1.2.3. 

In such cases, however, as Horace or Cicero, where a 
specific work must be named, a comma should be set 
after the name of the author, but not after the name 
of the work. Examples: Cicero, De Officiis 1.1; Horace, 
Carmina 1.1.20. 

In the case of such works as Cicero, De Officiis, it is 
better, because it is at once clearer and time-saving, 

3If a book is to be cited only two or three times in an article or a 
review, the data should be given in full. I dislike, exceedingly, 
the use of op. cit., or the like, whether the abbreviation is set in 
Roman type or in italics. I have seen op. cit. employed in a refer- 
ence to a work which had not been mentioned in many pages!!! 
To ask a reader to hunt through many pages to identify such a 
reference is to perpetrate a nefas. : 

I dislike also loc. cit. What is said about op. cit. applies here. 
If a work is to be mentioned often, some sort of space-saving device 
should be employed. If one is going to mention often, for example, 
the two works mentioned above, under II, he may insert a footnote 
at the beginning of his article, as follows. ne 

The following abbreviations will be employed: Sellar = William 
Young Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan e: Virgil? 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1883. Pp xx + 423); Middleton 
= J. Henry Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome (London 


and Edinburgh, A. and C. Black, 1892. 2 volumes. Pp. xxxiii 
301; xx + 448). 
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to give only the book number and the section number, 
that is, not the chapter number and section number 
both. It is better to make the reference run 1.5, not 
1.2.5 (or the like). Examples: Cicero, De Officiis 1.5; 
Cicero, Cato Maior 35. 

However, in the case of Livy, and like authors, it is 
necessary to make the reference run 7.22.1, etc. One 
should write Horace, Carmina 1.1.1, or Horace, Ser- 
mones 2.6.4. 

Write both the name of the author and the name 
of the work in Roman (not in Italics). 

One more point with reference to Greek and Latin 
authors may be noted—the procedure to be followed if 

(a) a series of references to Horace’s Carmina is to 
be followed by a series of references to his Sermones, or 

(b) a series of references to different works by one 
author is to be followed by a series of references to 
different works by another author. 

The form in the cases that fall under (a) will be 
as follows: 

Horace, Carmina 1.30.6, 2.17.16, 2.19.32; Carmen 
Saeculare 22; Sermones 1.4.115, 1.6.43, 2.1.21, 25. 

The form in cases that fall under (b) will be as 
follows: 

Horace, Carmina 1.30.6, 2.17.16, 2.19.32: Carmen 
Saeculare 22: Sermones 1.4.115, 1.6.43, 2.1.21, 25; 
Vergil, Aeneid 1.440: Eclogues 2.5: Georgics 3.24; 
Livy 1.5.1. 

Here a colon is to be set after the references to a given 
work, a semicolon after all the references to a given 
author‘, 

Verification of Numeral References.—All references 
should be verified most carefully for the numbers 
involved. 

(4) P. and Pp.—P. and Pp. are to be used only 
exceptionally, where clearness absolutely demands their 
use. 

A reader ought to infer, without directions, that a 
reference such as William Young Sellar, The Roman 
Poets of the Republic’, 324, is a reference to page 324 
of the book (nearly all books have page-numbering. 
Not many have paragraph-numbering). 

At times, however, it may be necessary, in order to 
put the reader in easy command of the matter under 
reference, to refer not to the page or the pages, but 
to the paragraph or the paragraphs. In that case the 
reference should appear as § 324 or §§ 324-325. 

If it should be necessary or advisable to name both 
page(s) and paragraph(s), the form will be 256, § 20, 
or 324, §§ 34-35. 

References to Works in Two or More Volumes.—If a 
work is in two or more volumes, the number of the 
volume should be given in Arabic. Example: The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica", 20.324-327. 

References to Works That Have Appeared in Several 


‘To illustrate ways of saving space here, without loss of clearness, 
I cite in full a note in one of Dr. Eugene S. McCartney’s valuable 
articles ( see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.43, note i, second par- 
agraph): 

“References to several works are so frequent in these Notes 
that each work will be cited by the name of tne author only, thus: 
Aratus (= Aratus, Phaenomena); Columella (= Columella, De 
Re Rustica); Hesiod (= Hesiod, Works and Days); Pliny (=Pliny, 
Naturalis Historia) ; Theophrastus (=Theophrastus, De Signis); 
Varro (= Varro, Res Rusticae)”’. 


Editions.—If a work has appeared in several editions, 
the number of the edition to which reference is made 
should be indicated by a superimposed figure (Arabic) 
after the title of the work. Example: The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica", 2.324-327. 
IV. Dates 
Give dates in full. Example: 1885-1887. 
V. SQ. AND SQa.; F. AND FF. 

Do not use sq. or sqq. 

If f. and ff. are used, set them in Roman type. 

F. means one additional page—no more; ff. means 
at least two additional pages. 

But it 1s far better to avoid f. and ff*. 

An author can always do this, bv giving, what the 
reader is entitled to have, the exact pages covered by 
the reference: 28-29, or 38-44 (rather than 28 f., or 
38 ff.). 

It is well to save the reader’s time, by telling him 
exactly what one has in mind—no more, and, par- 
ticularly, no less®, 

VI. PARENTHESES 


For an ordinary parenthesis round brackets ( ) 
should be used. 

For a parenthesis within such a parenthesis square 
brackets [ ] should be used. 

If, however, square brackets [ ] are used, at 
first, for a parenthesis, then for a parenthesis within 
such a parenthesis round brackets ( ) should 
be used. 

To show that matter has been inserted within a 
quotation angular brackets < > should be used. 

The punctuation-mark should always be set outstde 
the bracket. 


VII. Footnotes 


Footnotes should be numbered consecutively 
throughout an article, or review, always’. 


VIII. SpeELLInG. Fonts 


The symbols i.e. and e.g. should be set in Roman. 

There should be no comma after these symbols. 

MS., MSS. should be written in small capitals, 
with period after them. 

A.D. and B.C. should be written in small capitals. 

Honor, theater, etc., should be written (not honour, 
theatre, etc.) 


B. THE TREATMENT OF QUOTED PASSAGES 


(1) Need of Exactness in Quoting.—Quotations should 
be given with the utmost care, with respect to contents, 
and with respect to spelling, punctuation, etc. The 
Italics of the original should be given, but all other 
non-Roman fonts should be disregarded. 

Ligatures should not be used. 


5] have become completely suspicious of references such as 1.243f., 
or 2. 344 ff. I have had reason, too often, to suspect, or to 
convinced, that the author had not looked up, by ‘Autopsy’, the 
passage involved, but had taken the reference from some other 
work, without verification. 

6Certain other abbreviations are to be avoided. Write Compare 
(compare), not Cf. or cf.; write note, not n. 

7The justification for this practice, which is fast becoming well- 
nigh universal, lies in the fact that it saves expense (resetting is 
not necessary), and, what is even more important, makes for 
accuracy (or at least reduces the chance of error). Risk ata’ 
to every change that is made in matter that has once been put 
into type. 
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In all other respects, the original should be repro- 
duced non modo verbatim sed etiam literatim et punctu- 
atim (huic postremo verbo sit venia). 

(2) Quotations set ‘‘Solid’.—Quotations of any 
length are to be set off by themselves, in Roman type, 
‘solid’, i.e. With no spacing between the lines. 

Extra ‘leads’ <i.e. space> should be inserted both 
before and after the ‘solid’ passage. 

If the original thus quoted ‘solid’ begins within a 
paragraph, three dots should be set before the part 
quoted. The ‘solid’ passage should then begin ‘flush’, 
ie. even with the left margin of the sheet or page. 

To mark an omission in a quotation, three dots 
should be used, except that, if, in the omitted passage, a 
sentence ends with a period, four dots should be used. 

If the quotation does not go on to the end of a 
paragraph, four dots should be set at the end of the 
‘solid’ passage. 

When Latin is quoted, neither Italics nor quotation- 
marks should be used, if the Latin passage is of any 
length. 

But a single quoted Latin word, or a very short 
Latin passage, quoted, should be set in Italics. 


C. QuotTaTION-MArRKs IN AN ORDINARY PASSAGE 


If a short quotation appears in a passage, it should be 
set in ordinary fashion, i.e. it should not be set ‘solid’. 

Double quotation-marks should then be used before 
and after the quotation. 

For a quotation within such a quotation single 
quotation-marks should be used. 

Single quotation-marks should be used also 

(a) To set off technical terms, such as ‘solid’ in the 
fourth paragraph above this point, or the words ‘leads’ 
and ‘flush’ used above, under B; 

(b) To set off definitions of words or expressions in 
foreign languages, ancient or modern. 


D. In A PASSAGE 


About a passage which is printed ‘solid’, quotation- 
marks should ordinarily not be used. 

If, however, such a passage consists of an English 
translation from any foreign language, ancient or 
modern, a translation made by the author himself’, 
then the ‘solid’ passage as a whole should be included 
in single quotation-marks. If it becomes necessary to 
use other quotation-marks within this passage, double 
quotation-marks should then be used. 

If no quotation-marks at all have been used at the 
beginning of the ‘solid’ passage, double quotation- 
marks should be used for a quotation within such 
‘solid’ passage. 

E. PLACE oF QuoTATION-MARKs?® 

Quotation-marks should always be set before the 
punctuation mark, except that, if the quotation ends 
with an exclamation-point or a question-mark, the 
quotation-mark should come after the exclamation- 
point, and after the question-mark (because the ex- 


‘If the author uses a translation made by ancther, he is then, of 
Course, quoting, and the rules given above, under C, apply in full. 

*T am aware that there are some inconsistencies, " perhaps some 
illogicalities, in the system nere set out. But I nave never seen a 
system for the use of quotation-marks wnich was not open to the 
same charge or charges. 


clamation-point or the question-mark is a part of 
the quotation). 


F. SUPERIMPOSED FIGURES THAT CALL ATTENTION 
To FooTNoTES 


Superimposed figures that call attention to footnotes 
should always come before punctuation-marks or 
quotation-marks, except that they should follow ex- 
clamation-point or question-mark when the latter is 
part of a quotation. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


DISCOVERIES IN ROME 


The closing months of the year 1927 witnessed 
exceptional activity on the part of the local authorities 
of Rome, in connection with far-reaching plans for 
the development of the city, its adaptation to the 
functions of a great modern capital, and at the same 
time the scrupulous preservation and the dignified 
display of the monuments of its past. Discoveries at 
two of the most significant points in the area of the 
ancient city are of general interest. They are described 
at some length in the official journals, Bullettino 
Comunale and Capitolium, but they deserve a wider 
publicity in the world of classical scholarship. 

Building operations on the Capitoline, to the south- 
west of the Tabularium, have revealed a small portion 
of the top of the hill which was covered in imperial 
times by a thick pavement of concrete; owing to this 
pavement, during all the centuries when the rich temples 
of marble and their appurtenances fell a prey to the 
cupidity of searchers for building materials, a few 
protected remains escaped destruction. Their period 
ranges from the close of the seventh century B. C., to 
the late Republic. There is a deposit of votive offer- 
ings, including ‘Proto-Corinthian’ ware imported from 
Greece, besides local vases in early ‘bucchero’ technique, 
and there are apparently also some of the walls of the 
sanctuary to which these offerings belonged—one 
of the many small shrines on this hill to which the 
ancient writers allude. There are some fragments 
of the terra-cotta revetments of early temples. There 
is also a short stretch of a road, paved with blocks of 
basalt, which must be part of the famous Clivus 
Capitolinus, the route by which there passed so many 
noteworthy triumphal processions on their way up 
to the great Temple of Iuppiter Optimus Maximus, 

On the other hand, it is the early Empire which has 
been vividly brought before us by the explorations 
still in progress in the foundations of the Mausoleum 
of Augustus in the northern part of the Campus 
Martius. For the present this work is being conducted 
by means of tunnelling, not unlike the operation of a 
coal mine; but, in view of the interest aroused by 
the results already achieved, it is hoped that a more 
adequate method may be adopted for the future. 
Already the traditional plan of this stupendous mon- 
ument has been corrected in several essential details: 
the exterior wall was backed by concave braces of 
masonry, and the exact arrangement of these and the 
disposition of the corridor that led to the central 
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chamber are now known. This central burial crypt, 
like the monument as a whole, was circular; it had a 
diameter of about fifteen meters. In its walls were 
niches for urns and statues. The massive dome of its 
roof was supported at the center by a large square pier; 
this pier was continued up through the earth of the 
tumulus to serve as pedestal for the bronze statue of 
Augustus which, according to Strabo, formed the pin- 
nacle of the whole monument. The zeal and the enter- 
prise of the excavators have been rewarded by the find- 
jing of a square marble receptacle which doubtless 
once contained the ashes of some member of the im- 
perial house; but the front, which must have borne 
the inscription, has been broken off, presumably 
by some Renaissance seeker for marble. More sen- 
sational finds, however, have consisted of three other 
broken blocks of marble, the fronts either of reposi- 
taries for ashes or of bases for statues. One of these, 
which was discovered in 1926, though its inscription is 
incompletely preserved, still retains enough of the 
lettering to identify as its occupant Nerva, the last 
personage to be buried permanently in the Mausoleum. 
Of the other two, which came to light in November 
and December, 1927, at a distance of only one meter 
apart from each other, one, it is stated, bears the words 
sororis Augusti (part of its inscription is lost); the other 
has two companion inscriptions on its front, Marcellus 
C. f. gener Augusti Caesaris, and Octavia C. f. soror 
Augusti Caesarts. This latter stone, we must assume, 
served as the base for two statues of mother and son; 
with its austerely simple text, cut in the most exquisite 
Augustan lettering, it brings us very close indeed to 
the sorrows of Augustus and his household, and to the 
family circle for whom Vergil composed those moving 
lines in the sixth book of the Aeneid. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME A. W. VANBUREN 


REVIEWS 


Ancient Greece at Work. By Gustave Glotz. Trans- 
lated by M. R. Dobie. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
(1926). Pp. xii + 402. 

The publisher of the series to which Professor 
Glotz’s volume, Ancient Greece at Work, belongs 
(The History of Civilization) announces that he 
aims ‘‘to present in an accessible form the results 
of modern research and modern scholarship in the 
whole range of the Social Sciences’. It is an ambitious 
undertaking, but it must regretfully be said that, so 
far, promise greatly outstrips performance. In 1923 
Professor Glotz published in the French series, L’évo- 
lution de l’'Humanité, a volume entitled La Civilisation 
Egéenne. That book formed the subject of a searching 
review by Mr. A. J. B. Wace (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies 44 [1924], 137-139), who pointed out numerous 
errors and misstatements in it. Nevertheless, last 
year the editor and the publisher of the English series 
issued a translation of that work with the title, The 
Aegean Civilisation; inspection showed that no proper 
revision of the book had been made before it was 
reissued in another language. The procedure adopted 


with the volume here reviewed is somewhat analogous. 


M. Glotz published his Le Travail Dans la Grace 
Ancienne in 1920. Six years later the English version 
appears, but we look in vain for any correction or 
revision in the light of recent researches. Now, in 
dealing with such a subject as the economic history 
of ancient Greece, where the evidence is so largely 
archaeological, six years is a long time. It so happens 
that the interval between 1920 and 1926 has been - 
exceptionally noteworthy for the appearance of a 
number of important books and articles bearing on 
this subject. Yet not a line of the French original has 
been revised in the English translation. At least it 
might have been expected that the English editor 
would insist on including a trustworthy and up-to-date 
bibliography, especially as that included in the French 
edition was very deficient. Evidently it was meant to 
be up-to-date, for two books published in 1921 and 
1922 respectively are listed, and the fourth edition of 
A. Zimmern’s Greek Commonwealth (1924) is quoted 
(for this book see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.34). 
In reality, however the Bibliography, even for a 
“‘select”’ one, is antiquated, since many important 
books written in English, to say nothing of those 
composed in foreign languages, are omitted. Thus, to 
name only a few, we miss Professor Rostovtzeff's 
Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (see THE CLAssI- 
CAL WEEKLY 18.34-36), as well as the earlier, but im- 
mensely important, work of E. H. Minns, Scythians 
and Greeks. The result is that there is no proper 
treatment in the book of the economic development 
of the Black Sea region during the Greek period. 
There is no mention of two other works by Professor 
Rostovtzeff, his A Large Estate in Egypt During the 
Third Century B.C. (THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 16.1II- 
112), and his long essay on The Economic Policy of 
the Pergamene Kings, printed in Anatolian Studies 
Presented to Sir William Ramsay (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 20.105. For the essay see pages 359-390 of 
the volume). We look in vain for mention of P. N. 
Ure’s Origin of Tyranny, C. T. Seltman’s Athens: Its 
History and Coinage Before the Persian Invasion 
(THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.62-63), and the series of 
articles by P. Waltz on Greek industries, which ap- 
peared in the Revue Historique during 1922 and 1923. 
The Realencyclopadie of Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll might 
not exist for all the notice it receives; yet volume IX, 
published in 1916, and Supplementband IV_ (1924) 
contain numerous articles that are of great importance 
to any student of Greek economic history. 

Again, M. Glotz and the English editor have been 
unfortunate in their choice of a translator. From 
the inept English title of the book to the concluding 
sentence in it (381), 

...In Greece, even socialist theories, even when they 
came down into the people, preserve a character which 
in certain respects is aristocratic and reactionary, 


since even they would base the equal welfare of the 
citizens on the labour of the slaves, 


with its threefold repetition of ‘‘even’’ and the ambi- 
guity of the second ‘‘they’’, the version is pedestrian, 
irritating, and unidiomatic. Such things as ‘...A 
parallel route was afforded by the Adriatic. The 
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Phocaeans darted up it...” (124), ‘‘...Sophocles’ 
father was a blacksmith, that of Socrates a stone 
mason...” (167), ‘‘plushy cloaks’’ (229) speak for 
themselves. ‘‘Would’’ and ‘‘should” are used with 
painful frequency in a way that is foreign to the English 
language, and there is no justification for keeping 
the ‘historic present’ tense in English. It is idiomatic 
in French, in English it is not. The translation is, on 
the whole, faithful to the original; now and then there 
is a mistranslation, or a sentence which is perfectly 
clear in the French version is rendered in a way that 
introduces an ambiguity in the English. In short, 
the student with a fair reading knowledge of French 
will do well to study the book in the original text 
rather than in the English translation, for M. Glotz, 
like all or most of his countrymen, can write well and 
with animation. 

The book is divided into four parts, which deal 
respectively with The Homeric Period (7-60), The 
Archaic Period (61-144), The Athenian Period (145- 
316), and The Hellenistic Period (317-376). In each 
part the various aspects of economic history, for ex- 
ample, the classes of society, agriculture, trade and 
industry, commerce, are separately considered, for M. 
Glotz very rightly warns against the danger of using 
the evidence for one period in reconstructing the history 
of an earlier or a later age. It will be noticed that 
the amount of space devoted to Athens and Greece 
in the fifth and the fourth centuries is very much 
greater than that assigned to any other section. Up 
to a point, that is natural and even inevitable. In this 
connection the most serious criticism to be made is 
that the last section, on The Hellenistic Age, is dis- 
proportionately small. Apart from its enormous 
importance, which has at last been generally 
recognised, it is one about which a great mass of new 
evidence has come to light during recent years. 

M. Glotz is at his best in the early parts of the book, 
though some may wonder why the opening chapters of 
Thucydides on early Greek society are virtually 
ignored. The third section, too, will give the student 
an excellent notion of the economic life of Athens 
from the time of the Persian wars down to the end 
of the fourth century. The chapter dealing with 
money and banking during that period is scrappy, 
however; it should be supplemented by consulting the 
articles, Banken and Giroverkehr, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopadie (Supplementband IV). 

It is very regrettable that the book contains no 
indication of sources and scarcely any footnotes. 
Where such do occur (as on pages 172 and 174), the 
references to C. I. A., instead of I. G. (Inscriptiones 
Graecae), are antiquated. The work would have 
gained much in usefulness, if at least the more im- 
portant references to ancient authors and to epigraphic 
evidence had been indicated. The omission of these 
also makes the task of checking the accuracy of the 
book in detail one of considerable difficulty. 

Some questionable, or even erroneous, statements, 
may here be briefly pointed out. 

On page 69 we read that ‘‘...In the middle of 
the VIth century hardly any town except the big 


cities of Asia Minor and the Saronic Gulf had a mint...” 
This sweeping assertion can be disproved by even a 
cursory perusal of such a work as Head’s Historia 
Nummorum, which shows that the number -of com- 
munities outside that area which issued currency 
from the beginning of the sixth century was consider- 
able. M. Glotz would apparently still explain (114) a 
trireme as a boat with three tiers of oars; he does not 
explain—indeed he would find it difficult to do so—how 
such an arrangement could be made to work in practice. 
Again, he finds it difficult to make up his mind about 
the provenance of the pottery formerly called ‘Cyre- 
naic’. On page 120 he says that the Arcesilas cup 
(vase) was made in Cyrene; on page 131 he suggests 
that ‘‘The oldest of the ‘Cyrenaic’ vases were perhaps 
made by the same hands in different places...’’; 
on page 135 he refers to ‘‘the beautiful Laconian ware 
with a white ground” which, he says, ‘‘had to be 
imitated at Cyrene before it spread on the market”. 
He gives no reason for this last astonishing assertion. 
On the other hand, the excavations of the British 
School at Sparta, and the masterly classification, by 
J. P. Droop, of the pottery from Sparta, leave no 
doubt that the ware was made in Laconia and exported 
from Laconia. The suggestion of itinerant potters, 
who worked in different places, is an unconvincing 
attempt at reconciling the old and discredited ‘Cyrenaic’ 
attribution with the overwhelmingly strong evidence 
for a Laconian origin, furnished by the excavations 
at Sparta. What is M. Glotz’s authority for saying 
(147) that ‘‘Out of the six thousand Heliasts on the 
register three thousand, on an average, sat every 
day...”? To write ‘*...Plato fiercely condemned 
ochlocracy...”’ (148) is careless. M. Glotz himself is 
doubtless aware that Plato never used that word, 
which is found first in Polybius; but a student might 
be misled. On page 156 we read that ‘‘.. . Hippodamus 
of Miletos distinguishes three classes in society, the 
good, the strong, and the hard-working..."’ This isa 
serious misstatement. Aristotle, our informant about 
Hippodamus (Politics 2.8), calls his three classes 
the craftsmen (rexviras), the farmers (-yewpyors), 
and the fighters who bear arms (rpérov 5¢ mporodeuodv 
kai Ta dda ~xov), Which is a very different thing. 
Nor is it accurate to say (157), that no coined gold or 
silver was permitted in the State described by Plato 
in the Laws, for Plato (Laws 5.742) recognises the need 
of a currency which could be used by travellers going 
outside the boundaries of the State. The father of 
Isocrates had a flute-factory, not a lyre-factory (205). 
The assertion (231) that ‘‘...The mines of Thasos, 
the Thracian coast, and Siphnos were the only ones 
from which the Greeks obtained gold and silver before 
the Persian Wars...”’, ignores the fact, which Messrs. 
Ure and Seltman were the last to demonstrate, that 
the Laurium mines were worked to some extent in the 
sixth century, and does not sufficiently stress the great 
output of the Pangaeum silver mines during the same 
century. On this matter there is much valuable infor- 
mation in the book by Mr. Seltman, which has been 
referred to above. Mr. Seltman also clears up the 
character of the ‘reform’ of the currency by Hippias 
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(Athens, 77-78); consequently the remark of M. 
Glotz on page 233 must be amendedaccordingly. On 
page 281 we read that ‘‘... Nicias had the work of his 
mines directed by a man to whom he had paid a tal- 
ent...” What Xenophon tells us is that Nicias paid a 
talent for his slave overseer (Memorabilia 2.5.2). 

In conclusion, it should be said that, if considerable 
space has been devoted to pointing out blemishes in M. 
Glotz’s book, it is because it is in many ways an ex- 
cellent work, which to a considerable degree fills a 
long-felt want. Consequently it is a pity that there 
should be so many instances of hasty composition. 
It is to be hoped that, if the book reaches a second 
edition, a drastic revision may be made of the contents 
as well as of the translation, and that the last section 
may be greatly augmented. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


M. L. W. LAISTNER 


The Introduction of Characters by Name in Greek and 
Roman Comedy. By David Martin Key. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: The Collegiate Press (1923). Private 
Edition, Distributed by the University of Chicago 
Libraries. Pp. vi + 98. 

Mr. David Martin Key obtained his doctorate 
at the University of Chicago in 1916, and became 
President of Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, 
in which he had been Professor of Ancient Languages, 
in 1923. In the same year he published his disser- 
tation. There is internal evidence that he delivered 
his work to the printer substantially as it had been ac- 
cepted seven years before. For example, he shows no 
acquaintance with Carolus Harms, De Introitu Perso- 
narum in Euripidis et Novae Comoediae Fabulis (Gét- 
tingen, Dieterich, 1914), or James C. Austin, The 
Significant Name in Terence (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature 7 [1921], 409- 
530 (see THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 17.195-197), and he 
refers to articles of mine in The Classical Journal 
7 (1911), 3-20, 10 (1915), 206-215, instead of to the 
later and more satisfactory discussion in the first 
edition of The Greek Theater and its Drama 204-213 
(University of Chicago Press, 1918). Nevertheless, 
Dr. Key’s results are not vitally affected by such 
omissions, and he is to be commended for making his 
collection of data and his conclusions available to the 
world of scholars even at this date; compare my 
remarks in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.152 (in the 
last paragraph of my review of the dissertation by 
Dr. W. A. Dittmer). 

Since there is no evidence that audiences in the 
ancient theater enjoyed the advantage of having play- 
bills, it became necessary for the playwrights to reveal 
the names and the identity of the dramatis personae 
by some indirect means. This problem, then, Mr. 
Key undertook to investigate. His aim, he states 
(iv), 

...Has been to study the methods by which characters 

were made known to the audience, to what extent a 

definite technique was developed, and whether there 


is evidence of conscious design in the introduction of 
names; and I have attempted to find the evidence 


on this point not only from the form and method of 
naming but also from examination of the regularity 
and promptness with which the characters are named, 
and of the extent to which the situation makes the 
occurrence of the name natural. 


After a Prefatory Note (iii-iv) and Table of Contents 
(v), the work consists of an Introduction (1-14), 
a division marked I (15-82)!, a division marked III 
(83-94), and a brief Index Nominum (95-98). 

In the Introduction the author first shows that, in 
spite of the preliminary ceremony known as the pro- 
agon, the possible employment of a pronuntiatio tituli 
as early as the time of Plautus or Terence, the use of 
masks at certain periods, the artificial significance of 
certain colors or types of costume conventionally 
associated with certain rdles, and the fact that certain 
characters, such as divinities, mythological personages, 
professional types, or (in Old Comedy) prominent 
citizens, could be recognized at sight from the details 
of their make-up including their physical traits, their 
costume, and the attributes or utensils that they 
bore, nevertheless oral announcement necessarily 
constituted an indispensable means of revealing names 
or at least of establishing relationships. Although 
the naming of a character to the audience often in- 
volved considerable difficulty under the conditions 
obtaining in drama, still the introduction was fre- 
quently managed with entire naturalness, and it 
becomes an interesting problem in the history of 
comedy (Dr. Key ignores tragedy almost completely) 
to see what technique was developed for this purpose 
and at what period it was consciously employed. In 
default of external evidence on these points, the author 
turns to an examination of the comic texts, closing 
the Introduction with these words: 


...In the study that follows we are to consider the 
actual practice of the ancient comic writers in supply- 
ing their audiences with knowledge of the names of 
their characters. Such an examination should throw 
light on the origin and development of this phase 
of dramatic technique: How far is the repetition of the 
names of the character accidental and unintended? 
To what extent and at what stage in the development 
does it become a recognized necessity of exposition? 
If the names of the characters are regularly revealed 
at their first entrance upon the stage, and less regularly 
mentioned in connection with subsequent entrances, 
that in itself might lead us to suspect conscious design 
in the introduction; but such particularity is not in 
itself conclusive evidence of design; we should be more 
readily convinced if in his manner of introduction a 
poet, however rarely, reveals his design by the me- 
chanical nature of the introduction. And so far as 
the naming may be artistically managed, it will be 
possible to note the variation in method, the different 
possibilities in realistic introduction of personal names, 
Nor need we be surprised if the particularity and the 
technique of naming differs <sic/> with the changing 
content of comedy, with the development of a simple 
theme satirically burlesqued into a complicated plot of 
intrigue. 


<'On page 15, this division is marked merely by “‘I"’. In the 
Table of Contents we find, ‘I. The Naming of Characters at Their 
First Entrance’. This is queer book-making. The matter should 
have been corrected either by the publisher or by the professor in 
charge of Mr. Key’s candidacy the doctorate. C. K.>. 

<?On page 83 one finds “‘IL"’ only as the caption of this division. 
In the Table of Contents we find ‘‘II. The Naming of Characters at 
Entrance Subsequent to the First Entrance’. C. K.>. 
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To the merits of these positions I shall revert presently. 
In the meanwhile it should be noted how much stress is 
laid upon the playwright’s conscious design in this 
matter. 

After a preliminary statement (15), Chapter I is 
divided into four sections dealing with (1) The Naming 
of Characters at First Appearance or Immediately 
After or Before (16-58), (2) The Cases in Which the 
Character is Named only Considerably After First 
Appearance (58-68), (3) The Cases in Which the 
Character is Named Considerably Before but Not at 
First Appearance (69-74), and (4) Cases in which 
Characters have No Personal Names Throughout 
the Play (75-82). In each part the practice of Aris- 
tophanes is first discussed, and then that of Roman 
comedy, occasionally supplemented from the fragments 
of Menander (compare 24, note 19). 

Of the 86 characters named in the eleven plays 
of Aristophanes, 51 are named within the limits of 10 
lines before or 10 lines after entry, and 71 within 50 
lines before or 100 lines after entry. The corresponding 
figures in Roman comedy are 100 and 199, respectively, 
out of a total of 242 named characters. Just before 
entry, names are usually mentioned when characters 
are summoned to the stage from within the house or 
when the identity of characters about to enter is dis- 
closed to persons already on the stage who do not 
know them; just after entry, names are indicated by 
exchange of greetings between acquaintances or by 
the introduction, after entry, of characters unknown to 
some of those on the stage. 

Of the instances which belong in the first section of 
Chapter I, Dr. Key finds (24) only eleven in which 
Aristophanes ‘‘fails to motivate the naming adequately 
....he accomplishes naming, as a general rule, by 
realistic conversation’’. He infers (36) that ‘‘a general 
consciousness” with respect to the introduction of 
characters ‘‘was not perceptible in Aristophanes’’. 
He finds the situation far different in Roman comedy, 
where the instances of poorly motivated naming are, 
he thinks, much more numerous, and ‘‘a surprisingly 
large percentage of the names...are revealed in solilo- 
quies, and this means of introducing the situation 
and the characters has become largely a convention” 
(38). He even suggests (52) that ‘‘...The frequency 
with which the names are revealed in this manner 
<i. e. by soliloquy> suggests that the naming of the 
characters was felt as a part of that information that 
the resources of dialogue were not sufficient to set 
forth’. He concludes this section of Chapter I as 
follows (58): ‘‘...There is very little connection 
between the unrealistic introduction of characters in 
Roman Comedy and the uniformly realistic intro- 
ductions in Aristophanes”’. 

In the second section of this chapter, which deals 
with the cases in which the character is named only 
considerably after first appearance, much the same 
distinction is drawn between the usage (and especially 
the consciousness) of Aristophanes and the Roman 
comic writers. Thus we read (64): ‘‘...names in 
Aristophanes are revealed by realistic dialogue and. .. 


there is very little evidence of conscious aim in intro- 
ducing characters...” Dr. Key concedes, however 
(65), that ‘‘.. .Although Roman Comedy gives so much 
more obvious evidence of intentional naming than 
Aristophanic comedy, yet it is very much clearer here 
<i. e. in examples of the second type> that the in- 
stances of failure to name or delay in naming result 
from the structure of the play and are in a sense acci- 
dental...” 

In the third and fourth sections of Chapter I the 
examples are too few to furnish an adequate basis for 
forming conclusions or drawing comparisons. 

Dr. Key is correct in seeing certain differences 

of technique between Aristophanes and Roman comedy, 
but I find myself unable to accept his theory that 
Aristophanes was less conscious in naming his charac- 
ters than were the poets of New Comedy; I see confir- 
mation for my scepticism in Dr. Key’s second chapter, 
which deals with subsequent entrances of comic 
characters. In Aristophanes there are 33 characters 
that appear more than once (16 of them appear a 
considerable number of times), and only three of these 
are unnamed at the first appearance. There are 95 
appearances of characters subsequent to naming for the 
first time, in 55 of which the characters are unnamed at 
subsequent appearances. Thus, in Aristophanes only 
1/11 of the characters are unnamed at first entry, and 
over 5/9’ at subsequent entries. On pages 83-84 Dr. 
Key says (the italics are mine): 
‘* .. There is evident, therefore, a distinct tendency to 
name characters at first rather than at subsequent 
entries. What is the cause of this difference of treat- 
ment? The fact that characters are, for the most part, 
named at first entry, when the need to identify is 
greater, and are largely left unnamed at subsequent 
entries, when the characters are already known, 
suggests that the need for identification did to a certain 
extent govern naming in Aristophances. 

In Roman comedy 185 characters enter the action 
more than once, and 21 of these (1/9) are unnamed at 
first entrance. Of 303 subsequent entrances 63 or 
about 1/5 are unaccompanied with names. ‘“‘... 
These figures exhibit”, says Dr. Key, ‘‘although not in 
so striking a degree, the same indication as in Aris- 
tophanes of a tendency to name characters at first 
entry rather than at subsequent entries...’’ (87). 

But in my opinion the two sets of statistics are fatal 
to the contention that Aristophanes was less conscious 
in this matter. Nevertheless, by a series of arguments 
which lack of space forbids me to rehearse here, Dr. 
Key triumphantly declares (86: the italics are mine): 

These results confirm the general conclusion that 
Aristophanes tends to name characters promptly in 
introduction, but that this result follows from realistic 
report of the conversation, and that there is little, if 
any, evidence of consciousness of the necessity of intro- 
duction, 

The fact is that in Chapter I Dr. Key has so mini- 
mized the instances in Aristophanes and so over- 
stressed those in Roman comedy that he has produced a 
somewhat distorted picture. Introduction by dialogue 
may be more artistic than introduction by soliloquy, 


8On page 87, note 7 this fraction is incorrectly given as 5/11. 
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but such a difference in technique proves nothing about 
the playwright’s consciousness in the matter. No one 
can deny that fifth century tragedy had employed 
conscious naming of characters, and with the example 
of the tragic triad before him Aristophanes simply 
could not have been oblivious of this problem. That he 
dealt with it more successfully than the playwrights 
of New Comedy is adequately explained by other 
factors: (1) comedy was younger, fresher, and less 
stereotyped in the fifth century than in the fourth or 
the third; (2) Old Comedy was more episodic and less 
intricate than New Comedy (Dr. Key recognizes this 
difference on page 87, and elsewhere); (3) Aristophanes 
had a more fertile ingenuity than the poets of New 
Comedy; and (4) he was also a greater artist and knew 
the ars artem celandi. The fact that characters are 
sometimes named whose names it really is not im- 
portant or necessary to know and that characters are 
often renamed without obvious need, can easily be 
explained: in real life we often call one another by 
name when it is entirely unnecessary; this practice 
affords justification both for needless naming on 
the stage and for the development of a conventional 
technique to satisfy the requirements of the audience. 

Dr. Key’s general conclusion is stated in one par- 
agraph (93-94): 

As the formal announcement of names in monologue 
was the most notable peculiarity of naming for the first 
time in Roman Comedy, so it is the most significant 
thing found in connection with secondary naming. 
In each case it is completely differentiated from the 
usage of the comedies of Aristophanes. The formulas 
occur in Aristophanes in phraseology that seem‘ clearly 
to have been derived from the same source as the forms 
found in Greek tragedy and Roman Comedy. But in 
Aristophanes it occurs very rarely in naming characters 
for the first time’. In Roman Comedy it is one of 
the most frequent forms of introduction both at first 
and at subsequent entrances. The facts observed in 
regard to naming at entrances after the first bear 
out the likelihood suggested by the examination of the 
examples of naming for the first time that the mono- 
logue announcement of Roman Comedy cannot be 
connected directly with Aristophanic comedy... 


So New Comedy is again found to have been more 
influenced by fifth century tragedy than by Aris- 
tophanes! That is a fact, and it is a proper deduction 
from Dr. Key’s data. But it is surprising how little he 
had prepared us for such a result, and one would 
never have'expected such a conclusion to a dissertation 
directed by Professor Prescott !® 

<Sic! C. K.> 

‘The point is elaborated on pages 21-22, 54-56. 

‘Compare Professor H. W. Prescott’s articles in Classical Phi- 
lology: The Interpretation of Roman Comedy, 11 (1916), 125-147; 
The Antecedents of Roman Comedy, 12 (1917), 405-425, 13 (1918), 


113-137; The Antecedents of Hellenistic Comedy, 14 (1919), 
108-135; Inorganic Réles in Roman Comedy, 15 (1920), 245-281. 


The Index Nominum is a useful feature, which we 
are rarely vouchsafed in classical dissertations. On 
the other hand, there is no formal bibliography. 

A few final matters may be mentioned. The proof.’ 
reading has in general been well done, but there are 
some slips. 

The use of Dr. Austin’s dissertation (see above) 
would have helped the discussion at page 12, note 68, 
I do not see how Gregorios can be called ‘‘contemporary 
evidence” (79). The expressions ‘‘in Frogs’’ and ‘In 
the Frogs’’ on pages 58 and 59 reveal a curious un- 
certainty in the minds of us classical students as to 
whether the definite article should or should not be 
used with the titles of Greek plays. 

Dr. Key’s work has been conscientiously done and 
will be indispensable to future writers in this field. 
STATE NIVERSITY OF Roy FLICKINGER 


SAND AS A BLOTTER—ONCE AGAIN—AND YET 


On April 21, 1927, I was waiting for the train at the 
station of Nemea. A Greek came out of the station, 
holding a letter in such a way that it was obvious he 
was taking care not to smear the freshly written ad- 
dress. Reaching down, he picked up some dust be- 
tween his finger-tips and sprinkled it over his recently 
addressed letter; and then, almost immediately, he 
shook it off.’ 

I asked a Greek who was standing by, why this had 
been done, and he told me that the other man had 
sprinkled dust on his letter to dry up the ink!. 
University oF Nort CarotinA J, PENROSE HARLAND 


ROMULUS, REMUS, AND THE SHE-WOLF 


Sceptics who have their doubts concerning the truth 
of the story recorded in Livy (1.4.6) concerning the 
suckling of Romulus and Remus by a she-wolf will 
have their scepticism jarred by the following, printed 
in The New York Herald Tribune, April 5, 1927: 

Allahabad, India, April 4.—A seven-year old boy 
was rescued by an Allahabad police executive in the 
Maiwana district, several miles from human habita- 
tion, where he had been living with wolves. The 
child is completely wild, moves on his hands and knees 
and on his back are protuberances resembling a series 
of hardened corns. 

The boy moves with lightning rapidity, although in 
a half sitting posture with hands acting as paws. He 
is unable to speak, but barks loudly. His body is poorly 
nourished. The child is under observation behind jail 
bars, pending transfer to Barsilly Asylum. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, ? 

New York UNIVERSITY Ev1 Epwarp Burriss 


<'For other references to the use of sand as a blotter see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19. 158, 230, 20.8, 74, 129. at. 


